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GIVE ME LIBERTY AND $54,009! 


Washinglon, D. C., March 16—Associated 
Press 
Quoled in The Social Frontier 

A dozen men, according to reports filed 
by Republican and Democratic commit- 
tees and the American Liberty League, 
were receiving salaries during the first two 
months of the year at the rate of $10,000 
‘a year or more. The highest was $36,000 
a year to Jouett Shouse, head of the Lib- 
erty League, with $8,000 for expenses. 

* * 
RELIGIOUS RACKET EXPOSED 
N.C. J.C. News Service 

Los Angeles, April 8—A gigantic re- 
ligious ‘‘racket’’? has been exposed by the 
Los Angeles Ministerial Association. 

During the last twelve months 918 per- 
sons have been ordained ministers, doctors 
of divinity, even bishops, by one Los An- 
geles organization. Included in this list 
are well-known individuals— one a maga- 
zine editor, another a prominent author. 
One man gave a pet duck the name of 
Rev. Drake Googoo, and secured the de- 
gree of D. D. for the duck at a cost of $10. 

Conclusive evidence has been placed in 
the hands of the Ministerial Association 
that the sale of ordinations to the ministry 
of certain nondescript religious organiza- 
tions are being sold in large numbers. One 
playwright, in order to expose the fraud, 
secured ordination, without even appearing 
in the office of the ‘“‘degree shop,”’ receiving 
three degrees within an hour, for which he 
paid $40. He was first ordained a minister, 
then received degree of doctor of divinity, 
and finally was ordained a bishop. 

Most of those ordained during the past 
year are clairvoyants, palmists, and the 
like, whose certificate of ordination gives 
them legal right to practice their profes- 
sions, which would otherwise be banned by 
law. 

It is estimated that in one of the rackets 
alone the head of the ‘“‘mother church’ has 
netted more than $25,000 in Jess than a 
year. It is expected that the Ministerial 
Association will ask for early action of the 
grand jury, indicting the perpetrators of 
these frauds. 

* * 
FREEDOM AND PATRIOTISM 
Eduard C. Lindeman 


From the Introduction to “Compulsory Flag 
Salute in Schools,” issued by the Commit- 
tee on Academic Freedom of the American 
Civil Liberties Union 
On my library shelf there rests a book 

now eighty-five years old, a lively volume 

filled with wisdom. It includes some of 
the principal addresses on education de- 
livered by Horace Mann during the early 
part of the nineteenth century. In these 


GLEANINGS 


present days of unreality when many 
frightened citizens appear to have lost 
their faith in the inseparable connection 
between education and freedom, I often 
turn to the pages of this book for assur- 
ances and enlightenment. Only recently I 
reread one of Horace Mann’s notable ad- 
dresses on the methods and goals of public 
education and there I found this sentence: 

“With the wisdom, education must also 
teach something of the follies of the past, 
for admonition and warning; for it has been 
well said that mankind have seldom arrived 
at truth on any subject until they had first 
exhausted its errors.” 

Under democratic conditions truth and 
error must be’allowed to travel side by 
side. The people themselves must learn to 
choose between the two. Even if there 
were an infallible authority, citizens in a 
democracy would not heed nor follow his 
pronouncements of truth; they would still 
insist upon their privilege of making mis- 
takes. Consequently, in a democracy 
there can be no educational holidays. All 
basic issues affecting human’ experience 
must be debated again and again, and 
none more steadily, more relentlessly, than 
the question of freedom. For the forces 
which struggle against freedom are subtle 
and insidious. ‘Those whose belief in free- 
dom, as the necessary condition for human 
growth, is genuine must be constantly 
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alert to detect the persistent errors which 
surround its meaning. Even when the 
issues seem trivial and personal, freedom’s 
champions must take their stand. . 
The avowed aim of those who insist upon 
forcing children to salute the flag is to 
promote patriotism. Here lies the funda- 
mental error. Patriotism is a- sentiment 
which derives from love of one’s land; it 
thrives only in those who are free to strive 
to make justice prevail in the land which is 
loved. Dictatorial rulers of Fascist Italy 
and Nazi Germany are attempting to force 
patriotism upon the children of these lands. 
They utilize the external method of the 
flag-salute, and whenever I see one of those 
common photographs of crowds of Ger- 
man or Italian children with hands up- 


‘lifted in salute to the flag which symbolizes 


their compulsory patriotism, I shudder at 
the sight. I know, as does every candid 
educator, that these performances will 
never create a true sense of patriotism. 
The net effect of such mechanical rituals is 
to produce either fear and subservience, 
or carelessness and cynicism. 

A flag which is not a symbol of freedom 
becomes in the end a token of nationalistic 
superiority or a sign of bondage. All of 
this educators know, but professional 
patriots continue to perpetuate the error 
and consequently the issues involved con- 
tinue to reappear. The struggle against 
such follies must also continue, since their 
reappearance is the indication of a more 
profound movement against freedom. 

* * 


WILLIAM RANDOLPH HEARST 


from “The Trustworthy Friend” 
reprinted in The Junior Unitarian (Erie, 
Pa.) 


The older Junior Boys’ Class of the First 
Unitarian Church of Chicago for several 
weeks investigated the record of William 
Randolph Hearst, owner and publisher of 
two of Chicago’s largest and most influen- 
tial newspapers, The Chicago American 
and The Chicago Herald and Examiner. 

From the evidence that they studied, 
they judged that Mr. Hearst and his news- 
papers were striving to destroy everything 
that they in their Sunday school were 
taught to love and honor. They believe 
that he was a major influence in causing 
the Spanish War, and that now, through 
his newspapers, he is trying to scare us into 
another terrible World War. They dis- 
covered where his papers not only distort 
the truth but actually print vicious lies. 

They judge him to be the greatest enemy 
of love and truth, and of our country, Amer- 


-ica, that exists in the world today. They 


suggest that those students who really 
wish to be loyal to the truth and to their 


country should act, and ask their parents 


to act, to stop the influence of this mon- 
ster of the press. 

The way to touch the heart of William 
Randolph Hearst is, when approaching a 


newsstand, to say, paen tpt a eg 


paper.” 
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Unitarians Appraise Principles and Methods 


A Review of the Report of the Commission of Appraisal 
Julius Seelye Bixler 


EFER|NE picks up the report of the Commission of 
Appraisal of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation with mixed feelings. The first in- 

ae stinetive response is that a religious body 
which asks why it should exist and whether it is a fail- 
ure is no religious body at all. Religious skepticism 
of a sort may be combined, one feels, with rugged re- 
ligious conviction. It is possible to ask whether the 
job is being done in the right way and yet be convinced 
that the job should be done. But for a church to be 
concerned seriously over the question whether a de- 
crease in membership and a decline of interest means 
its own futility and points toward the closing of its 
own doors is carrying skepticism too far. To raise the 
question at all suggests that it has lost the crusading 
zeal which is an essential quality in the religious spirit. 

Yet as one reads the volume the conviction grows 
that the self-criticism which appears on every page is 
not so much a confession of weakness and failure as it 
is an evidence of latent power. The report is an ap- 
praisal, and an appraisal means a comparison of 
present achievement with reasonable standards of 
possible achievement. The desire to make such an 
appraisal, the care and honesty with which it is 
actually made, and the vigor with which the results 
are set forth, all betoken a passion for facts and an 
eagerness to put them to work which bodes ill for the 
claim that this attempt was a counsel of despair. 

One notices further that this appraisal is not made 
in a querulous and self-conscious spirit of subjectivity. 
There is none of what James called the thumping of 
one’s chest and feeling of one’s mental biceps which 
attend the effort to hide an inner lack of strength. 
Instead of this, one feels that the interest in the facts 
themselves and the eagerness to have them dictate 
the terms upon which work shall be carried on is an 
evidence of the kind of prophetic fervor which is the 
most effective of all, since its inspiration is the truth 
itself. 

The Commission of Appraisal may be said to have 
faced three main problems. The first is that of ec- 
clesiastical organization. On the findings here a re- 
viewer who is an outsider must be silent, since he knows 
nothing of the arguments with which groups inside 
the church would oppose the conclusions here set 
forth. It can be said merely that on the basis of the 
facts presented the members of the Commission argue 


*Unitarians Face a New Age. The Report of the Commis- 


sion of Appraisal to the American Unitarian Association. 348 
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for decentralization in a convincing manner. On 
general principles too great a centralization of au- 
thority seems out of keeping both with the cultivation 
of the prophetic spirit in religion as a’whole, and with 
the democratic traditions of Unitarianism in particular. 
From the report of the Commission it would appear 
that the establishing of regional centers of authority 
would meet with general approval. Other specific 
proposals to make the work of the church as an or- 
ganization more effective seem sensible to the reader. 
The suggestions made for changes in theological edu- 
cation, and in policies of education within the churches, 
are sound. As the Commission points out, it is 
highly anomalous that a denomination which has 
always appealed to the more cultivated groups should 
make such a poor showing in the field of religious edu- 
cation. More interest here and more support for a 
publications policy are obvious needs. 

The second problem with which the Commission 
grappled is that of the place of the church as an organ 
for disseminating liberal ideas in a culture which is 
changing so rapidly that reflective thought has hardly 
been able to keep up with it. As Gerald Heard re- 
marked in a recent volume, where formerly it took 
several generations to live through an epoch, our own 
generation has compassed several epochs in its span. 
Here again one can only say that for those who are 
convinced of the rightness of the liberal attitude there 
will always be the need for the definite attempt to 
express the values of liberalism in terms of the re- 
ligious spirit which Unitarianism has carried on. If 
liberalism is faltering, its adherents must support its 
institutions the more vigorously. If knowledge con- 


‘cerning liberalism is needed to combat contemporary 


movements toward repression, then the mission of the 
liberal church is more than ever needed. Its task of 
educating society to the real meaning of freedom must 
be pushed with evangelical zeal. 

The third problem is that of the place of an in- 
stitution like the liberal church in a changing social 
scene, and here it appears that the comments of the 
Commission are most pertinent. Unitarians should 


‘lay less emphasis on the traditional value of individual- 


ism and strive to achieve a higher degree of group 
unity. More attention should be paid to working out 
the meaning of the spiritual life in action instead of 
leaving it upon the plane of discussion. The institu- 
tion is the means both for achieving group unity and 
for translating ideas into socially effective deeds. 
In the nature of the case Unitarians must face the 
truth that their institution is ever nearer the brink 
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of.dissolution than are other churches. To play with 
ideas and to find spiritual sustenance in intellectual 
inquiry is not to strengthen an organization as such. 
But while Unitarians can rightly take pride in the 
fact that their influence has always extended far be- 
yond their own organization, it would seem that today 
they can claim a unique place for the institution itself. 
Liberals must show that they are ready for action, 
and they cannot show it without an institution of some 
kind. The Unitarian Church is in the position of 
offering one and of providing the liberal reformer of 
the present with a tradition which stretches back to 
similar movements in the past. 

The reader of this report can hardly escape the 
conclusion that a vigorous support of the forward- 
looking policies which are found within the Unitarian 
Church today would provide an effective means of 
keeping the liberal attitude up to date. Liberal re- 
ligion means the honest worship of God. But the 
applications of honesty change with changes in our- 
selves and in our environment. When we first learn 
about honesty it means not telling lies and not cheat- 
ing. As we begin to understand more about the life 
of the intellect and the spirit, we see that honesty 
implies also a certain commitment to the truth ideal, 
and refusal to resort to evasions in our own thinking. 
A third stage is making its presence felt in our aware- 
ness of the demands which honesty makes upon the 
sensitive conscience in a world where half the race 
needs a square meal and the majority of men live in 
the fear of losing their jobs. Honesty here means 
examination of the facts, judicial decision, and then— 
social action. Surely a liberal church, with the unique 
loyalty that it is able to invoke, has here a vocation 
which no other body can duplicate. 

This is why the present reviewer would feel that 
the one questionable item in the report is that which 
suggests that the social program be tentative until 
the majority are won over. “The important thing,” 
reads the report (p. 49), “is that the action should 
spring from the genuine convictions of the group, and 
it is better to act more slowly and within a more limited 
area, if thereby the action may be truly representative, 
rather than to run the risk of going farther or faster 
than the real convictions of the group warrant.’ 
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In a report so courageous as a whole in its self-criti- 
cism this seems too much like a counsel of caution. | 
One can agree that it is unwise to allow a vigorous | 
minority to split the denomination by antagonizing | 
the majority, whose opinions are either unformed or | 
opposed to its own. But if the Christian has as def- — 
inite a responsibility for action on social questions as — 
some parts of the report indicate, it would seem that | 
the Unitarian Church must educate its members to 
this responsibility, and that it must not be too patient — 
with those who fail to see a religious challenge in the © 
social struggle. Effective leadership here will mean | 
constant and uninterrupted efforts at education of the 
Unitarian constituency. And in this case education 
means not merely question and answer but action and 
reaction, and more action based on the best knowledge 
available. 

While to many in the church the reports of falling 
off in membership and in contributions, and the signs 
of general apathy, must at times be discouraging, the 
existence of such findings as these of the Commission 
should be heartening to a great degree. After all, it is 
not Unitarians alone, but all who are interested in re- 
ligion, and all who are eager to see the law of love 
realized in human life, who are bound to be downcast 
in these times. The churches are bearing the brunt of 
the discouragement because the intellectual situation 
has changed as rapidly as the economic, and the type of 
activity which the church carries on is bound to re- 
ceive more criticism today than formerly. Of all the 
churches the Unitarian is naturally the most seriously 
affected because of its own educational progressiveness, 
and its sensitiveness to the intellectual currents in its 
environment. But the apathy which the church faces 
today will change, as it has changed before, when the 
church shows its earnestness over its fundamental 
convictions and its unwillingness to temporize with 
regard to them. The presence of this report, and of 
the spirit which breathes through it, is one: evidence 
that this earnestness is already becoming articulate. 
The church with the largest membership is not 
necessarily the church with the most effective religion. 
An aggressive interest on-the part of a comparatively 
small number may extend the influence of its purposes 
beyond anything that statistics can show. 


Out of the Past 


Joseph Barth } 


NH struggle of our fellowship toward the 
1} achievement of a vital and vitalizing de- 
nominational organization has been, and 
22 is, exhilarating... In the beginning our few 
ostracized churches needed no national organization. 
But William Ellery Channing and a few other young 
ministers, who felt the need of a central missionary 
body and who foresaw the possibility of changing a 
sect into a denomination, had the courage to inaugurate 
on May 25, and to complete on May 26, 1825, plans 
for the establishment of.the American Unitarian As- 
sociation. Beginning as a voluntary body of individ- 
uals, it had little money and no power to represent the 
churches as a whole. In its first year only sixty-five 
persons joined the Association, making a contribution 


of $1,300. In 1865, when the Association was forty 
years old, contributions were received from only one- 
third of the Unitarian churches. Most people felt 
that it was ‘‘young for its age’; that it was neither 
vital nor vitalizing. 

But the Association had its dreams. The annual 
income had been from $5,000 to $15,000 per year since 
it was founded, no large income certainly with which 
to carry on a national or international work. At a 
special meeting on December 7, 1864, the directors 
voted to raise $100,000, and were about to adjourn 
and congratulate themselves on their courage when a 
brave man in the group arose, introducing a resolution 
which would provide a method of raising the $100,000. 

It was Henry Whitney Bellows who presented 
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the resolution, the adoption of which finally led to the 
formation of the General Conference.* To many it 
seemed folly to inflict a second organization upon a 
denomination which would not support the one al- 
ready existing. But Dr. Bellows was wiser than these 
critics—it may be he was wiser than he himself knew. 
With his insight and energy, as head of the conference 
committee of ten, he called the first General Confer- 
ence to New York City on April 5 and 6, 1865. Only 
one-third of the churches were supporting the A. U. A., 
but two-thirds of them responded to this General 
Conference call. 

There were several important results of this first 
meeting. There was the decision that no group of 
common beliefs could be adopted and made binding 
upon all of the churches in the denomination. The 
function of the organization was decided upon as being 
two-fold: it should be, first, an inspiring, and secondly, 
a directing, agency, “giving voice to the sentiment of 
the denomination at large, but leaving other or- 
ganizations to carry out the policies it might formu- 
late or suggest.” 

The character of the presidents that were elected 
to its head certainly helped in fulfilling the first func- 
tion. John A. Andrew, the “fighting governor” of 
Massachusetts, was the first conference president, and 
such men as John D. Long, another Massachusetts 
governor; Hon. Samuel F. Miller, Assistant Justice 
of the Supreme Court; Senator George Frisbie Hoar; 
Hon. Carroll D. Wright; Hon. Horace Davis; 
Charles W. Fliot, president emeritus of Harvard 
University; and lastly, Chief Justice William Howard 
Taft, these and other great men inspired not only our 
own fellowship, but made a deep impress in the na- 
tional religious life. 

The meetings of the Perera Conference were 
always social, friendly, and, if sometimes argumenta- 
tive, were always conducted with fine feeling and good 
fellowship. Saratoga, N. Y., seems to have been for 
the conference a kind of “Shoalsy”’ place, contributing 
greatly to the character of the meetings. 


In its function of directing agency, Dr. Bellows’s 


brain-child seems to have performed its best work un- 
consciously. The membership of the conference had 
been by church representation. The churches liked 
this more democratic method of representation as in- 
dicated in their larger response to it. Accordingly 
the Association, after verbal battles had been done, 
adopted what was virtually the conference’s method 
of representation. Without knowing it the Saratoga 
meeting became a kind of balance wheel for the 
A. U. A., giving that body many a straw in the wind 
for their direction. Consciously, the conference served 
as a geographical balanze of power in the denomination, 
a balance later augmented by other conferences, 
especially the Western. 
-There existed a friendly competition between the 
A. U. A. and the General Conference, and in the 
rivalry between its two bodies the denomination had 
what was really a functioning organization, the health 
*and growth of which was insured by continual, posi- 


*For a more complete outline of the General Conference see 
| ‘Dr. Howard N. Brown’s article in the Christian Register, N ovem- 
p22 pp. 1129 and 1151. 


tive self-criticism. There were those who wanted 
more competition between A. U. A. and General Con- 
ference. At the tenth meeting of the conference at 
Saratoga in 1882, Jenkin Lloyd Jones, in a minority re- 
port, pleaded for an enlarged General Conference with 
an administrative body of its own, its own secretaries, 
endowments and field. But the majority report of his 
committee was adopted and the consensus of opinion 
at that time indicated that nothing should be done. 

In the years following, the A. U. A. was materially 
strengthened, often with the aid of the General Con- 
ference. In the 1884 meeting the conference voted to 
add $20,000 to the Association Building Fund of 
$25,000, and r-«cived pledges for most of the amount 
before the ac;-urnment of the meeting. Out of the 
General Conference, too, has come the Fellowship 
Committee and the Women’s Alliance. It can hardly 
be said, in justice, that the General Conference was a 
“picnic which always had its talking machines along,” 
as later critics seemed to consider it. It was a def- 
inite aid, spiritual and material, in the denomination. 
In the later years of its life the conference seemed to 
lose some of its virility. Whether this was due to tke 
fact that the leadership of the A. U. A. and the Gen- 
eral Conference came to be practically identical, or 
because of the loss of many able leaders in our de- 
nomination, it is impossible to say. Perhaps leaving 
Saratoga as a meeting place was a contributory cause. 
At any rate in 1921 the weakening General Conference 
took its first step toward the enfolding arms of its 
elder brother, the A. U. A., when the Commission of 
Polity with Dr. Frederick R. Griffin at its head started 
its work, endeavoring to “consider the relation of the 
General Conference to our denominational life and to 
our denominational agencies; to seek ways and means 
for cooperation, federation and democratic control.” 

As a result of its considerations there was sub- 
mitted to the fellowship a revised set of by-laws with 
the hope that their adoption would amalgamate the 
General Conference with the A. U. A., make voting 
and representation at Association meetings more 
democratic, give continuity to denominational ad- 
ministration, and combine under one head the values 
of both organizations. The by-laws were adopted. 
The amalgamation was made in 1925 when the con- 
ference lost its life. Has it found it in the A. U. A?. 
Have the values of both organizations been kept as a 
result of their amalgamation? That is a question 
which our most recent appraisal should answer. It 
is hoped that this skeletal background of facts will 


_make the answer more interesting and understandable. 


* *k * 


ASK FOR NO SIGN 
Grace Dickinson Sperling 


That rhythmic pause between our sleep and waking, 
The interval when thought dissolves in dream, 
May hold a consciousness of things that seem 
Unreal, and yet will keep the heart from aching. 
Petition needs no clarion voice that cries,— 
Demanding concrete token from the master, 
For scarcely breathed it will avert disaster, 

And bring clear vision to unseeing eyes. 

Ask for no sign along life’s undertaking, 

For one might lose the momentary gleam 

That floods the mystic towers of alabaster 

The soul has reared in search of Paradise. 
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A Minister Writes to a Parishioner 
A Friendly and Forthright Letter 


=q| HAVE read your long letter with the greatest 
S Al interest this morning and with full apprecia- 
tion of your frankness and good will. I know 
=} that you will want.a reply, written in the same 
spirit, and therefore I am going to say just what I 
feel. I wish that I might take up one by one all of 
the points which you raise, but that, alas, is impossible 
in the midst of the heavy correspondence which I 
have to handle every day. I can refer, however, to 
one or two specific issues just by way of illustration, 
and then I will pass on to the statement of my general 
reaction on what you say. 

First, in regard to what I said about the police as 
protecting the interests of the haves against the 
have-nots! 

I didn’t say that “for effect’”—I couldn’t have 
done so, because the statement is too old and familiar 
to the radical mind to produce any effect. If I should 
be ashamed for making such a statement, it is not for 
the reason you state, but rather for the reason that I 
presented, without apology, a thought so absolutely 
unoriginal. Surely you cannot be familiar with the 
radical, or even liberal, literature of our time in the 
field of the social problem, if this remark struck you 
as worth a moment’s notice. This interpretation of 
the police function, for example, has been stated a 
dozen times, much more brilliantly than I could state 
it, by Bernard Shaw. I turn to his great book on 
£ocialism and Capitalism, and without the slightest 
difficulty I find on page 395 the following: “The police 
officer, like the soldier who stands behind him, is 
mainly occupied today in enforcing the legalized 
robbery of. the poor.” There are other police func- 
tions, of course, but this is the main function. It isa 
commonplace of history that the police and soldiery 
of any civilization are the organized defenders of the 
status quo. That’s what I said or meant to say in the 
remark to which you take objection. 

You-did not like my statement that what we can 
do about “this great social problem” is to “wipe out 
capitalism.”’ That, you say, was a “bid for a’ cheer.” 
But it wasn’t! On the contrary, it was an exact scien- 
tific statement. It was as exact as the statement 
that to do anything about the tuberculosis problem 
we must wipe out slums. Capitalism is the main 
source of those evils which constitute “the great social 
problem” of our time, and “‘to wipe it out’’ is the one 


thing drastically--to be done at this moment and in. 


this situation. It is as necessary today as the aboli- 
tion of slavery was necessary three generations ago. 
When capitalism has been displaced by some form of 
socialism, there will still remain problems, but these 
problems won’t be the “great social problem’? by 
which we are confronted at this moment. You may 
not agree with this statement, but in my talk I was 
presenting my ideas and not yours, my diagnosis of the 
social problem and not, somebody else’s. And my 
point here is that] have ample authority for what I 
aid, and it was that authority and not any cheap 
y to he gallery which dictated my statement. 


I am surprised that you should accuse me of 
saying things to please people and to draw their ap- 
plause. I don’t think you are unkind in saying this, 
for I find no unkindness in your letter, but I do think 
you are inaccurate. I don’t think my ministry has 
been characterized by this sort of spirit, at least as 
tested by its results. I have seen too many people 
get up and walk out of my church to believe that I am 
engaged in the business of pleasing people. Do you 
think, for example, that I was shouting what people 
wanted to hear in order to draw a crowd, as you say 
your father accused me of doing, when, at the time 
your father was in the church and my congregation 
was overwhelmingly conservative in sentiment, I 
began preaching on Socialism? I find that my first 
sermon on that subject, “Christianity and Socialism,” 
was preached as early as 1909. At that time, Socialism 
was anathema in the Church of the Messiah, and about 
as popular outside the church in the community at 
large as Communism is-today. In the same way, I 
recall that in 1917, when our nation went insane over 
the Great War, I preached a pacifist sermon in which 
I announced that I wouldn’t have anything to do with 
the war, and would resign if I had to support it. 
How popular do you think that pacifism was when we 
entered the fight against Germany, and to what extent 
do you think I was fooling myself with the delusion that 
I could win popular Le aes = by remaining faithful 
to the ideal of peace? Last € Sunday morning, to take 
another example, I shocked my radical friends out of 
their seven senses by interpreting not unfavorably the 
idea that prayer could be answered, and could even 
heal disease. I may be wrong, I am as weak and frail 
as the next man, but I can testify that I have tried all 
my ministerial life to say what I think is true, and let 
the consequences be what they may. If this is sensa- 
tional, it is because truth is always sensational, at least 
to these who don’t like it. Your objection, so far as 
I can make out, really comes down Ki the point that 
you are horrified to discover that there are pecple 
in the world who agree with me on matters in which 
you sharply disagree. But that doesn’t mean that I 
am catering to those people at the very mcment that 
I am offending you and others. It is at least possible 
that | am only being true to myself. 

Eut I have no time to consider further precise 
points, nor perhaps would it profit anything if I 
tried to do so. Let me refer to ycur letter as‘a whole 
and tell you, frankly and: fairly, my reaction upon 
it. 

What I seem to see in your letter, in the most 
melancholy way in the world, is the statement cf one 
who profoundly distrusts the people, average men and 
women, and who has an unconscious contempt for all 
those who don’t belong to his own particular social 
class. You simply have no use for the great masses of 
human beings. You think they are not to be trusted, 
that they have no ideas which are sound and no de- — 
sires that are right, that they are lacking in intelli- 
gence, and that they ere ‘hostile saeco 4° an 
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ous to what you regard as the best interests of society. 
A perfect illustration of your state of mind is given in 
your contemptuous fling at my audiences. You say 
that the combined IQ of my Sunday morning congrega- 
_ tions is “anything but flattering,” and you even go on 
to refer to morons. Where do you get this idea, and 
where is the proof of it? I venture to suggest that 
the combined IQ of one of my congregations is superior 
to that of the overwhelming majority of congregations 
in the churches of the city. The people in these con- 
gregations are more familiar with contemporary 
literature, more closely in touch with contemporary 
thought and current events, more hungry intellec- 
tually and spiritually, and more acute in their mental 
processes. I have to be on my toes every minute to 
meet the challenge of those to whom I speak. Years 
ago Dr. Thomas R. Slicer told me that the most in- 
telligent audience in New York was the Cooper Union 
audience, for reasons that should be obvious to any- 
body who is familiar with modern society. If I were 
looking for the stupidest audience on the whole, I 
should turn up-town rather than down-town, and I 
wouldn’t have to look very far. 

What you really meant to say was not that the 
IQ of my congregation was low, but that the social 
standing of this congregation was not high. You are 
shocked by the fact that many of my people don’t 
have money, and don’t belong to the best society, are 
not any too well dressed and perhaps not any too well 
mannered. But do I need to remind you that there is 
no necessary relation between social standing and in- 
telligence? I recall, if I may use great examples to 
illustrate small, that the audiences of Theodore Parker 
and also, to a certain extent, of Henry Ward Reecher 
always fell under the same indictment that you address 
against mine. ‘These men were popular preachers, 
and they drew crowds of common people who had no 
particular social standing and no particular wealth. 
So the snobs never came around and always scoffed 
at the rabble gathered in these churches—they simply 
couldn’t stand association with the common herd, and 
they protected themselves by turning up their noses 
in scorn! But their IQ judgment happened to be all 
wrong, for Theodore Parker’s audience, as it happens, 
was one of the most intelligent ever known in the his- 
tory of the American people. I can imagine that if 
you had lived in Jesus’ day and ever found yourself 
in the midst of the crowd that he talked to, you would 
have gotten the shock of a lifetime. If you know your 
Bible you know what the Pharisees said about the men 
and women who followed him. They didn’t belong to 
society, and therefore they were out, and therefore no 
good. It is a sad thing when anybody tests intelli- 
gence by social standing, and also it happens to be a 
scientific fallacy of prodigious proportions. 


That. your whole letter at bottom is an uncon- © 


scious confession of your distrust of the people is 
shown by what you say about not having questions 
from the audience after an address at a public meet- 
ing. You don’t trust the audience to express them- 
_ selves—that’s what your complaint means! You feel 
_ that people are only good enough to be talked to, and 
are not good enough to talk back. Well, I have had 
r hirty years” experience of this business of public 
“tons ms and popular audiences. I may perhaps be 
\ : 
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pardoned if I claim that I know something about what 
the institution of questions from the floor really means, 
and I want to say on the basis of my experience that 
the question method reveals a level of popular intelli- 
gence and knowledge which constitutes the major 
reinforcement of my faith in democracy. Your desire 
to shut off questions is the instinctive attitude of a 
member of a special favored class of society which 
seeks protection from the great masses of the 
people. 

You are afraid Jest there be a hole in the dike and 
the flood come through. I want to say that, for three 


‘Sundays now, | have been trying the experiment of 


having questions following my sermons on abstract 
philosophical and theological subjects. The result has 
been as remarkable a set of questions as I have ever 
encountered in my life. If my congregation has a low 
IQ I would like to know where those questions came 
from, and how it happens that they manifest such 
wide knowledge and such acute thinking. 

What you need terribly, my dear friend, is two 
things: first, some knowledge of what is going on in 
the world, and, secondly, some measure of respect for 
and sympathy with the great masses of the people. 
Your letter indicates on the one side the typical 
psychology of the owning or possessing class, touched 
by a suggestion of snobbery which fills me with sad- 
ness and alarm; and, on the other side, a complacency, 
a suggestion of a superiority complex, which can only 
be based on a fundamental ignorance which ! find it 
difficult to explain. The state of mind which your 
letter reveals in every word and phrase, is the state of 
mind of the upper class in France and Russia which 
brought about the revolutions. Now I don’t want 
such a revolution in this country. I want a construc- 
tive rebuilding of our economic and political order 
through the patient uses of the democratic machinery 
of our government. That can be accomplished if 
all citizens of our nation trust one another and seek 
to understand what ails the present age. At bottom, 
this means on the part of the people who hold power, 
of whom you are one, that they have got to open their 
minds and hearts—and churches—to the multitudes, 
and make common cause with them. You appar- 
ently have no desire excepting to shut them out, and 
drive them away, and hold them in subjection. 

I do not pretend that I am without fault, but the 
trouble is that you do not emphasize my real fault, 
of which I have become pretty well aware after all 
these years. You emphasize those aspects of my 
preaching and work which offend and alarm you as a 
member of an exclusive social class. It is not im- 
possible that these very qualities, about which you 
complain, may be virtues from the standpoint of the 
kingdom of God. At any rate, whether I am worthy 
or unworthy, succeed or fail, my concern is for that 
kingdom into which you remember Jesus said that 
“the publicans and the harlots shall go before you 
(the chief priests and the elders of the people to whom 
he was speaking when he said these words).”’ 


Very sincerely yours, 
John Haynes Holmes. 
The Community Church, New York. 
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THEODORE PARKER, AGITATOR!* 


EWIS GANNETT caught us in an editorial nap 
the other day and published in his column of 
literary gossip in The New York Herald Tribune 

a striking reference to a coincidence in the world 
of books to which we had planned to call attention 
amid the fanfare of trumpets and drums. He wrote: 
“Henry Steele Commager’s ‘Theodore Parker, Yankee 
Crusader,’ is a story of New England Puritanism in 
its nineteenth-century prime, a good book to read with 
Santayana’s “The Last Puritan.’” Within a few 
weeks of each other appear two books on Unitarian 
Puritanism for public consumption, one appallingly 
unflattering to our faith, the other a bracing stimulus 
as fresh as salt air. Mr. Santayana, for all his adroit- 
ness with the tools of literary craftsmanship, manages 
to stand in the light of his decadent Puritan hero and 
obstruct our vision of him again and again. Professor 
Commager, on the other hand, with commendable mod- 
esty stands aside to permit us to enjoy a full view of 
the great Puritan from West Roxbury, Theodore 
Parker. 

This book is no elective for Unitarians, it should 
be required reading, especially for all those persons 
taking fellowship with us as new members. The final 
chapters of this biography are worth a dozen cate- 
chisms on liberal theology. Here is liberalism on the 
wing, a faith in motion and at work, a spectacle which 
makes one’s heart come into one’s throat with ad- 
miration and delight. We must confess we have 
read the book twice in a fortnight and delivered whole 
pages to any luckless wight crossing the threshold 
of our home, to say nothing of the lifted paragraphs 
we have presented without invitation to all ill-fated 
recipients of our parish ministrations since the book 
arrived. 

In this single volume we discover a creative 
Unitarianism incarnating itself in a titanic, restless, 
indomitable and deeply religious personality. We 
are faced with a blazing portrait of a man possessed in 
true Hebraic fashion by a commanding faith which 
refused to release him until the last breath of life had 
been driven from his consumptive flesh in an Italian 
village. Theodore Parker was the New England con- 


*“Theedore Parker, Yankee Cruszder,’”’ by Henry Steele 
Commager. Boston: Little, Brown and Company. 339 pp. $3.00. 
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science striding through the land—preaching to thou- 
sands, lecturing three times a week, organizing aboli- 
tion societies, publishing commentaries and incendiary 
tracts always on the “subversive” side, until men 
everywhere, from the Penobscot to the Mississippi, 
knew his name as a symbol for Yankee independence 
and Christian courage. 

If the reading public has concluded that the weary 
Oliver Alden represents the personification of Uni- 
tarianism, it is our clear moral duty to place Professor 
Commager’s brilliant portrait of the Lexington fire- 
brand into their hands, even if it means a paper- 
bound edition issued as a tract. We feel it might even 
be shrewd tactics for the Committee on Recruiting 
the Ministry to place a copy of this disturbing volume 
under the pillow of every young man tempted to enter 
the ministry as a safe and sheltered calling, with the 
pages open to the description of the intrepid Theodore 
during the Abolitionist crisis writing his sermons with a 
loaded pistol on his desk. 

This book should serve as a plumbline to measure 
both ministry and laity. It should shatter clerical 
complacency, it should rebuke congregational eva- 
sions of social Christianity, it should deny the heresy 
that Unitarianism is a mild and innocuous affair. 
All this and more should grow out of a reading of the 
latest biography of the minister of the twenty-eighth 
Congregational Society of Boston. 

Stephen Hole Fritchman. 


* * 


SOCIAL EDUCATION 


UCH criticism is leveled against all forms of 
government on grounds of waste and inef- 
ficiency, if not also of dishonesty. These 

charges are not new. They were made a generation 
ago, and a generation before that. Indeed, the early 
liberals, from Locke on, regarded government as a 
necessary nuisance, to be kept at an irreducible mini- 
mum, and to be viewed with suspicion. Underlying 
this attitude was a paradoxical psychology. While 
distrusting those in charge°of government, these lib- 
erals, by definition, advocated freedom, thus implying 
confidence. Apparently, they believed that the nature 
of man could be trusted so far, and most of all under 
conditions of freedom. Power, however, tended to be 
abused, and so a man might be trusted as a citizen but 
must be watched when in authority. 

No doubt some criticism is of the carping variety. 
To be justified, objections should be founded on fact. 
Sweeping generalizations are unworthy of intelligence. 


Nor must it be supposed that waste and inefficiency 


occur only in government. We are quite willing to 
waste our own time and money, but are opposed to 
other people doing the same with what is ours. In- 
cidentally, it might be remarked that even in private 
business, we, the people, are still paying the price for 
inefficiency, since practically all costs are finally 
paid by the ultimate consumer. 

Careful observation of employees of govern- 
ment, from high officials to humdrum workers, con- 
veys little evidence of such persons entering the public 
service as the result of a conviction. Most of them 
work for pay because they must do something to gain 
a livelihood. Education for public service is con- 
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spicuous by its absence. Since any given person is the 
_ same individual whether in public or private employ- 

ment, why do we expect unselfish and efficient service 

when we shout from the house-tops that man is es- 
sentially selfish? Under such circumstances, is it not 
natural that we should receive less for our money from 
those within the protected area of government than 
when we are free to select the place from which we 
may make our purchases? 

That we are due for more rather than less govern- 
ment is now a foregone conclusion. Are we then ina 
cul de sac? Not necessarily. With all the criticism we 
level on public-school education, we shall probably 
admit that more persons teach because they want 
to, and that we receive greater returns for funds ex- 
pended there, than anywhere else. The presumption 
is that on the whole teachers are devoted to a cause 
and that they receive an education commensurate 
with requirements. Is not this a hint for procedure 
with other governmental functions? Why not try 
social education with a view to securing those both 
properly motivated and technically equipped for the 
duties they must undertake? Here is a vast field 
hitherto largely unexplored. Even while we work for 
decentralization, if that be desirable, the social motive 
in private and public life would be all to the good. 

Ernest Caldecott. 


* * 


A BELLIGERENT CARDINAL 


HE Italian newspaper, Corriere della Sera, reports 
the celebration of the thirteenth anniversary of 
the March on Rome in the Cathedral of Milan 

and the speech made on that occasion by Cardinal 
Schuster. Said the high dignitary: 


“We who are part of the historic Italian drama 


can hardly have an appreciation of the importance of 
this date which opened a new chapter in the history 
of this peninsula, as well as in the history of the 
Catholic Church in Italy. ; 

“With God, let us have faith in the national and 
Catholic mission, particularly since, at this moment, 
on the battlefields of Ethiopia, the Italian flag is carry- 
ing to triumph the cross of Christ, breaking the chains 
of the slaves, and leveling the path of missionaries of 
the Gospel. 

“Peace to the dead who died in doing their duty, 
in the faith and by the grace of Jesus Christ. Peace 
and protection to the valiant army which, in un- 
questioning obedience to the command of the country 
and at the price of its blood, is opening the gates of 
Ethiopia to the Catholic faith and to Roman civiliza- 
tion. . . . For according to the eternal mission of 
Catholic Italy and Dante’s Rome, where Rome is there 
is also Christ.’’ 

Thereupon the Cardinal blessed the battle flags 
and machine guns of the Blackshirts and sent them 
“on their mission.’”” Meanwhile the Pope issues one 
pronouncement after the other from the Vatican de- 
claring that ‘‘we affirm solemnly again that we appeal 
to all men of good will, wherever they may be, that 
peace inseparable from justice, from truth, and from 
love, be their warmest desire. It is peace which with 
all our power we will endeavor to establish.” 

: _ Devere Allen. ~ 
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PURE TRUTH AND PH. D.’S 

SCIENTIST in a certain university (both shall 

be nameless, since the “human implications” 

don’t matter) recently announced that he had 

succeeded in causing a female rabbit to reproduce its 

kind without recourse to a male parent. When asked 

by reporters to discuss what his discovery might mean 

to mankind, he replied with the cold impassivity of 

your true research scholar, “I am not interested in 
the human implications.” 

Doubtless he thought this an admirable reply, 
and certainly it was the one expected of him by the 
code of his class. Other scientists and research scholars 
would approve. Something called knowledge for its 


- own sake, or pure truth, is what they seek, and 


whether what they discover is useful or useless, whether 
it may deal death or promote happiness, is supposed to 
be of no interest to them. If the present discovery 
leads to a calendar made up of 365 Mothers’ Days, 
even that awful prospect does not cause our biologist 
to bat an eyelash. 

Nor is this attitude confined to researchers in 
science. The principles of research have been in- 
creasingly applied in all our universities to history, 
literature, the so-called humanities, till now no grad- 
uate can hope to secure a teaching position unless his 
name dangles a magic Ph. D., sign that he has com- 
pleted some piece of research and knows the tech- 
nique. What he researches makes not the slightest 
difference, so long as it is something it hasn’t occurred 
to somebody else to discover. As, naturally, most 
of the things which most matter to mankind have been 
investigated, the poor Ph. D. candidate generally 
spends a couple of years writing a thesis on some topic 
which doesn’t interest anybody but himself (and often 
not even him), and discovers something which isn’t 
of the slightest consequence to the world. ‘And his 
graduate-school instructors have bred in him, by the 
time he’s through, a lasting belief that this is some- 
thing rather to be proud of. Somehow his devotion 
to “pure truth” has conferred upon him a magic dis- 
tinction which sets him apart from ordinary mortals. 

Rubbish! And it is high time someone of in- 
fluence in the scientific and scholarly world said so, 
in the plainest language. No doubt many important 
scientific discoveries have resulted from pure curiosity, 
and will result. Curiosity is a noble trait. But 
vastly more have resulted from the deliberate search 
for some special truth, motivated by a keen awareness 
of the human implications. And, when a discovery is 
made which obviously can have enormous human im- 
plications, either for good or evil, for the discoverer to 
say that he is not interested is either the sign of a 
rather disgusting pose, or of an ethical stupidity and 
social insensitiveness which is shocking. As for the 


research scholars in literature and the humanities, if 


they are unable to distinguish between what is worth 
investigating for its influence on literary taste and 
understanding, or for an increased historical knowl- 
edge which can aid mankind, and what is mere trivial- 
ity and waste baggage of learning, and if, knowing, 
they do not care, then they don’t deserve to be called 
scholars and their magic Ph. D. is a thing to treat 


with contempt. 
Walter Prichard Eaton. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


: NEW WORLDS TO CONQUER 


Things to Come. By H.G. Wells. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 
$1.50. 


Things to come, a thrilling film story, 
based on the material contained in the 
author’s book, ‘“‘The Shape of Things to 
Come,” is the first film-story treatment 
written by H. G. Wells for actual film 
production. The film scenario is now of- 
fered the reading public in the form that 
was used in England for the film production 
under the direction of Alexander Korda. 

The author’s introductory remarks, his 
notes to the reader, and his instructions to 
all concerned in the film production, are 
very illuminating for an understanding of 
the author’s vision of the world to come. 
This drama, based upon the author’s 
scientific observation of the actual facts of 
human society today, contains a profound 
philosophy and a‘scientific, rather than a 
prophetic, understanding of human prob- 
lems. The social, political and economic 
forces, with their possibilities, are por- 
trayed in this film, in all their stark reality. 
The film moves swiftly through the open- 
ing scenes of warfare, destruction and 
deepening misery. The fall of our present 
civilization is very rapid. The world is 
devastated by warfare, and depopulated 
by a new pestilence which completes the 
social disorganization wars have begun. 


By 1970, our civilization will be wrecked - 


by the second world war, which lasts thirty 
years; half the people of the world will 
have been killed by high explosives, gas 
and pestilence. National frontiers will 
all be destroyed in the world wars and pes- 
tilence. For the immediate future, the 
outlook is ominous and depressing. Chaos 
alone confronts the world today. 

Just here we find the purpose for review- 
ing this book in a religious journal. If or- 
ganized religion, by some new divine im- 
pulse, could arouse in man an emotional 
drive to act upon his highest ideal for the 
establishment of the heavenly society on 
earth, the whole course of history might be 
changed; an acceleration of time; an escape 
from all the strife, bloodshed and destruc- 
tion that must take place, as H. G. Wells 
so clearly sees, unless religion can be 
moved to act upon its ideals and change 
the evil tendencies of man today. 

As things are, however, Mr. Wells is 
right, the four horsemen of the apocalypse 
are moving swiftly upon our world. 

But Mr. Wells also has faith in the 
future for man; a new world, based upon a 
purely rational and scientific humanism, 
which none of us, nor our children, will 
live to see, will emerge from the ruins of 
our present civilization. By 2054, a new 
civilization will begin to take form. Man- 
kind will begin to live as one great family. 


A world purged by the fires of human con- 
flict which will destroy the many timid 
and self-seeking, like the children of Israel 
perishing in the wilderness, a new genera- 
tion will arise to enter into the promised 
land and create a new world order of so- 
ciety. Mankind will not be completely ex- 
terminated, many will emerge from the 
chaos who will remember the rich promise 
of the science of the flourishing time of the 
opening twentieth century, which our age, 
because of its greed and hostilities, could 
not fulfill. The new men of knowledge, the 
technicians, and especially the aviators 
and transport engineers, will revive the old 
mechanisms, take control and build the 
new civilization upon purely rational 
principles. For the first time in history, a 
World Pax will be created, for all the old 
political landmarks and limitations of our 
present world will be wiped out by forty 
years of confusion. Mankind, by a great 
mora! and intellectual effort, will solve the 
main economic and social perplexities that 
distress us today. The surplus energies 
of the race will then spend themselves upon 
constructive and creative art and science. 

The time will never come, however, 
when man will be satisfied with any of his 
achievements. He will still aspire for 
new worlds to conquer. Like the con- 
cluding scene in the second part of Goethe’s 
Faust, in which man is reclaiming waste 
places of the earth, Mr. Wells concludes 
his drama with man still restless for new 
achievements: ‘‘But for Man no rest and 
no ending. He must go on—conquest 
beyond conquest. . . . And when he has 
conquered all the deeps of space and all the 
mysteries of time—still he will be begin- 
ning.”’ But now, the earth subdued: ‘“‘He 
points out at the stars.’”’ The film cul- 
minates in a conflict about a gigantic 
“Space Gun,” between the human con- 
servative instincts and human courage and 
adventurousness. Some of the young and 
more adventurous spirits have become 
urgent to reach out to the moon. The 
drama ends in a note of interrogation 
among the stars. 

William A. Marzolf. 
* Ok 


NOT FOR UNITARIANS 


Laughing Gods. By H. Vernon Dixon. 
Grand Rapids, Mich.: William B. Eedmans 
Publishing Company. 844 pp. $2.50. 

Although neither dull nor badly written, 
this book will not have a wide Unitarian 
reading. At the close of the World War, 
Judson Lawrence was a clever, publicity- 
seeking young scientist, lecturing and 
writing, urging free love and atheism. 
Love for a charming young sculptress, 
and tragedy in the life of his son (by his 
divorced wife), cause him to break with 


his old theories of marriage, and to change 
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his whole attitude toward science and re- 


ligion. When Lawrence becomes a fun- 
damentalist, a Unitarian reader is shocked 
beyond belief. 

The arguments used in a public lecture 
to prove the inerrancy of the scriptures, 


_the deity of Jesus and the virgin birth are 


as feeble as the ones used to disprove them 
in the earlier part of the book. One is con- 
vinced by neither point of view, and a 
Unitarian is left with a feeling of distaste 
and frustration. 

“Laughing Gods” is a first novel, inter- 
esting and well written, but as untimely as. 
a treatise on women’s suffrage. Let the 
Post Office Mission put Mr. Dixon on its. 
list so that he may know the religio-scien-, 


. tific war is over and he may devote his 


talents to worthier plots. 
Rachel M. Stoneham. 


* * 


PAUL’S ENDOWING POWER 


Paul’a Secret of Power. By Rollin H. 
Walker. New York: The Abingdon Press. 
$1.00. 


The secret of Professor Walker’s charm, 
like the writings of St. Paul, is an interest- 
ing and arresting vocabulary. He says 
of Paul, that he not only conceived of his 
Christ as an ‘‘indwelling Christ,” but as a 
“Cosmic Christ.’”” He shows us a Paul 
who was not ‘‘an obscurantist” but a 
thinker who never detours around a dif- 
ficulty. Sometimes his phraseology is 
therapeutic as when he speaks of ‘‘Paul’s 
underhold on the inferiority complex.” 
In a modern analogy he says, “‘according 
to Paul, we must do our moral type- 
writing by the touch method.” He has 
Paul say, ‘‘Keep your eyes on Christ the 
great copy, and let yourself go.”” Was the 
secret of Paul’s power his ability to make 
“kindling wood out of the devil’s arrows?” 
Was it that he “‘had learned to reign over 
the commonplace?” ‘Was it his ability 
to be content with his lot?’ Certainly he 
was delivered from fear and here we have 
a timely and helpful discussion of the 
sources of Paul’s power. The questions 
for discussion in the supplement make it 
an admirable class-room text, for the book 
is readable and unusually interesting. 

Paul Harmon Chapman. 
* oO O* 
TABLOID REVIEW : 


Carmelita Sings. By Margaret Loring 
Thomas. New York: The Abingdon Press. 
112 pp. $1.00. 


Carmelita is a Bolivian. girl who loved to 
sing. She is helped to realize her dream of - 
learning how to use her voice by contact 
with some friendly ‘‘North Americans,” 
who were camping in the vicinity while 
making maps of the country. The Victrola 
brought to her a knowledge of such music 
as she had never known, and her work in 
the camp kitchen was made tolerable by 
this reward. Good world-friendship ma-_ 
terial for the teen age’ “9p 9 See 
Marie W. Johnson. 
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FAnn Arbor Unitarians Evaluate Their Religion 


In order that the entire congregation 


might be informed on the trends of Uni- 


tarianism as disclosed in the primary re- 
port of the Commission of Appraisal, the 
trustees of the Ann Arbor, Mich., Unitarian 
Church Fellowship of Liberal Religion held 
a special series of meetings on the last three 
Sundays in March, at which speakers led 

_ discussions on various phases of the prob- 
lem of liberal religion today. 

Rev. Harold P. Marley, the minister, 
read a paper at the first session, on the 
history of the local church, together with a 
sketch of the beginnings of Unitarianism in 
Europe and America. Professor Arthur 
Wood, at the next session, analyzed the 
report on “Personal Religious Values of 
Unitarians.”” Dr. Wood pointed out some 
of the weaknesses of the questionnaire 
method, and said he disagreed with the 
finding that in the converts changes are 
more characteristic than among native 
Unitarians. A poll of the twenty people 
present showed that not a single one was a 
native in the denomination. Dean S. T. 
Dana, chairman of the meeting, made the 
observation that of the first four items 
in the table on Personal Religious Values 
and the table on Ranking of Values, the 
three which appeared in both tables were 
(1) Free exercise of intelligence in religion, 
(2) Sense of human brotherhood, (8) 
Struggle to create a just social order. This 
eaused him to conclude that these three 
things should be considered of the utmost 
importance in getting at the significant 
beliefs of most Unitarians today. 

Professor John F. Shepard spoke atthe 
last meeting on ‘‘Has the Intellectual Out- 
grown the Church?” 
for his remarks a study of religious beliefs 
of nine hundred students made in his 
course on the psychology of religion taught 
in the University of Michigan. He also 
referred to the case study of the local 
church made by Mr. Marley and submitted 
to the Commission. Most students confuse 
religion with “church” and their idea of 
God is usually ‘‘the supernatural.” By im- 
mortality, they mean ‘‘soul persistence.” 

“Tt is obvious from the studies,’ said 
Professor Shepard, “that the next genera- 
tion is going to see a revolution in the 
church. Jews, especially, have completely 
broken from the traditions of their elders. 
When at home on a visit, a young person 
goes through the religious forms of the 
parents in order not to hurt their feelings.” 

There are three reasons why the “‘in- 
telléetual’’ has not outgrown the church, 
according to Professor Shepard. First, 
there is a need for integration of the in- 
dividual. Education is more than intellect 
—emotions and drives must be organized 
in the light of intellectual experience. 
Eventually, the function of the church 
may be taken over by the school, but this 

me has not arrived. Second, the liberal 
church needs to help explain the humanism 


i! “ : 
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He used as a basis- 


in religion of the present day. Ninety- 
nine percent of the theists in the Unitarian 
church do not believe in “‘the supernatural” 
and they would be misunderstood by a 
student if they used the term “God,” 
he said. There is much more affinity in 
religious belief between Unitarian theists 
and humanists, than there is between the 
Unitarian theist and the non-Unitarian 
theist, according to Professor Shepard. 
The third function of the church, and the 
thing which justifies it perhaps more than 
anything else for the educated, is its leader- 


ship in social change. Unlike Russia, this. 


country has a church which can go with 
change and help motivate it. It isn’t 
necessary for it to lead the change, but it 
should explain the forces which are press- 
ing. The church cannot bring about the 
change—events are going to force it; the 
church can plant seeds. The status-quo 
philosophy is well understood by the 
average Unitarian, but the newer philos- 
ophies may not be. ‘‘The church should 
make all its communicants know what it’s 
all about,” he said. 

The institute was well attended, some 
coming to all three sessions, and a frank 
discussion on local problems brought out 
two rather well-defined views. Some lean 
to the view that the function of the church 
has to do mainly with esthetics, while 
others stressed the intellectual angle of 
religion. It was pointed out that esthetics 
in the church must have an intellectual 
basis, and that the rationalistic point of 
view can be enhanced by the religious arts, 
if sufficiently modernized. That there 
should be an ethical content to both was 
also held essential in order that church 
esthetics and mental endeavor should be 
religious. The terms “church” and ‘‘re- 
ligion”” were discounted because of the 
connotation which they hold for some 
people. 

It is the plan of the trustees to set up a 
permanent committee which will use the 
findings of the institute as a means of ad- 
justing the church program to local needs. 
Several non-Unitarians will be named as 
members of the committee. 

* * 


LOWELL INSTITUTE LECTURES 


Dr. Shirley Jackson Case, dean of the 
divinity school of the University of 
Chicago, will deliver the Lowell Institute 
lectures on “‘Highways of Christian Doc- 
trine” in King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass., 
April 27 to May 1. 

Dr. Case’s lectures will be open to the 
public without charge. The doors will be 
opened each day at two o’clock, and the 
lectures will begin at 2.30 p.m. The titles 
of the indivdual lectures composing the 
series are: ‘“The Ascent to Philosophy,” 
“The March to Imperialism,” ‘““Tramping 
Old Trails,” “Blazing Pathways to Free- 
dom,” and “Crossroads in the Modern 
Scene.” 


NOTED OATH-LAW OPPONENT 
AT LEAGUE ANNUAL MEETING 


Men and women who see sinister trends 
in recent teachers’ oath-law enactments 
will be especially interested in the annual 
meeting of the Unitarian Laymen’s League 
in Boston, Mass., May 18, at 8 p. m., in 
Lorimer Hall of Tremont Temple. 

Professor Earle Micajah Winslow, who 
resigned from the faculty of Tufts College 
in protest against this law in Massachu- 
setts, will be the speaker. He will discuss 
“Trends Toward the Servile State.” 

At the time of his resignation Professor 
Winslow was head of the department of 
economics and sociology at Tufts, a posi- 
tion which he had held since 1929. During 
the three previous years he had been in- 
structor and tutor in economics at Har- 
vard University. From 1922 to 1926 he 
was instructor in economics at the State. 
University of Iowa. During the aca- 
demic year of 1930-1931 he studied in Eu- 
rope as a fellow of the Social Science Re- 
search Council. 

a * 
CHANNING CONFERENCE PLANS 


The 140th session of the Channing Con- 
ference will be held Sunday afternoon at 
four o’clock in the church of the Unitarian 
Society, Fairhaven, Mass. 

After the opening devotional service 
speakers at the afternoon meeting will be 
Miss Helen C. Robertson of Providence, 
R. I., who will speak briefly on Star Island 
and the Institute of Religious Education; 
Rev. Everett M. Baker, minister of the 
Westminster Congregational Society (Uni- 
tarian), Providence, whose subject is to be 
“The Church’s Responsibility for Social 
Action”; and Dr. Henry Wilder Foote of 
Belmont, Mass., who will explain the pro- 
posed new ministerial pension plan. Mr. 
Baker’s address is intended specifically 
with relation to the horse and dog-racing 
tracks operating in the territory covered 
by the conference. 

Supper will be served at six o’clock, and 
after an evening service led by Rev. Wil- 
liam H. Parker, minister of the society, 
Percy A. Atherton of Boston, Mass., will 
deliver an address dealing with the report 
of the Commission of Appraisal. 

* * 
KING’S CHAPEL NCON SERVICES 

Dr. W. Russell Bowie of Grace Church, 
New York, N. Y., will preach at the clos- 
ing week of the King’s Chapel noon ser- 
vices, Tuesday to Friday inclusive, April 
28 to May 1. Monday, April 27, at noon 
Raymond C. Robinson wil! give the last 
organ recital of the season. 

FAR-FLUNG CIRCULATION 

A request has recently been received by 
Dr. Robert C. Dexter, secretary of the 
Department of Social Relations of the 
American Unitarian Association, for a 
dozen copies of the department’s ‘‘State- 
ment on Civil and Religious Liberties”’ for 
use and distribution in the Virgin Islands. 
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HEALTHY GROWTH REFLECTED 
IN NIAGARA FALLS REPORTS 


Reports submitted at its annual meet- 
ing held Thursday evening, April 9, indi- 
cated a healthy growth and activity in 
all departments of the First Unitarian 
Church of Niagara Falls, N. Y., during the 
year 1935-36. Reflecting the return to 
more normal conditions in the business 
and industrial life of the city, the church 
registered an increase of ten percent in its 
membership, ten percent in Sunday morn- 
ing attendance, eighteen percent in number 
of subscribers to the budget for the coming 
year, twenty-five percent in amount 
pledged, ten percent in Alliance member- 
ship, and thirty percent in the Young 
People’s group. A deficit of approximately 
$250 in operating expenses which has been 
accumulating over the past three years is 
_taken care of in the budget for the coming 
year. Three new members were elected to 
the board of trustees: Roger Whitman, 
George Cooly and Mrs. Lyman Chandler. 

The minister, Rev. Robert B. Day, 
called attention in his report to the fact 
that, judged on the basis of its activities, 
the past year had been the best during his 
pastorate of ten years. He reminded those 
present of the splendid spirit of enthusiasm 
shown at the time of the fifteenth anni- 
versary of the founding of the church last 
October, at which one hundred persons 
were in attendance, of the growing vitality 
of the young people’s organization, now 
numbering nearly thirty, of the building 
up of a spirit of fellowship among the men 
through the regular monthly meetings of 
the Laymen’s League, of the vigor and in- 
dustry of the thirty-three women who 
constitute the local branch of the Alliance. 
He said that 125 people had purchased 
tickets to the series of regular autumn book 
reviews at a profit of $120, that approxi- 
mately 300 had been the average attend- 
ance at the weekly forum meetings during 
January and February, and that the news- 
paper publicity received by the church 
during the year from the two local papers 
included sixty-five articles, many of them 
furnishing the best kind of information 
about the church. Outside activities of 
the minister included membership on the 
local advisory council on education for 
which Mr. Day wrote the report, chairman- 
ship of the local committee for the aboli- 
tion of capital punishment in New York 
state, chairmanship of the program com- 
mittee for the local Democratic campaign, 
membership on the boards of the Red Cross, 
the Children’s Aid and Peace Action com- 
mittees, and the chairman of the program 
for Brotherhood Day. 


* * 


ROWE CAMP TO OPEN 


Rowe Camp, at Rowe, Mass., will be 
opened this year June 27, when the Con- 
necticut Valley Young People will convene 
for a conference lasting until July 5. Dr. 
W. Waldemar W. Argow of Syracuse, 
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N. Y., and Rev. Grace Mayer-Oakes of 
Northboro, Mass., will be the conference 
leaders. The camp will be under the di- 
rection of Rev. and Mrs. Arthur Schoen- 
feldt of Kennebunk, Me. 


* * 


CLINTON ALLIANCE HAS 
ANNUAL GUEST NIGHT 


Miss Katherine V. Parker, a member 
of the Massachusetts legislature, was the 
speaker at the annual guest night of the 
Women’s Alliance of the First Unitarian 
Society, Clinton, Mass., March 25. An 
audience of seventy-five heard her address 
on “Unitarianism,” and heartily applauded 
her analysis and exposition of the cardinal 
principles of the Unitarian faith. 

Miss Parker said that not infreqeuntly 
Unitarians fail to point out to those with 
whom they come in contact what the de- 
nomination has to offer by way of educa- 
tional advantages, citing the fact that 
other religious groups equipped with doc- 
trinal schools do not hide their lights under 
bushels, but continually talk about their 
equipment, and she said Unitarians are 
altogether too modest in not stressing the 
liberal faith which awaits acceptance by 
young people who are seeking education 
along doctrinal lines. 

Mrs. Earle F. Howe, president of the 
Alliance, presided and graciously wel- 
comed the guest-speaker and the men and 
women of the church, and Mrs. Anna Mur- 
dock Wiesman acted as accompanist at 
the piano during the period of congrega- 
tional singing. 

* * 


JUNIOR ALLIANCE BRANCH 
IN TWENTY-FIFTH YEAR 


The Mary F. Gill branch Junior Alli- 
ance of Jamaica Plain, Mass., celebrated 
its twenty-fifth anniversary last month. 
With the exception of the Leominster, 
Mass., branch, it is the:oldest Junior Al- 
liance with a history of uninterrupted 
existence. 

Miss Gill, now of Milton, for whom the 
organization was formally named in 1931, 
was its founder and acted as its leader for 
more than fifteen years. In March 1911 
she started a club of eleven girls, most of 
whom were eleven years of age. They 
called themselves ‘‘The Unitarian Helpers’ 
Club,” and their purpose was ‘‘to help 
somebody.” Out of this small beginning, 
under Miss Gill’s inspired leadership, the 
organization grew and strengthened. It 
is now an active group of thirty girls from 
ten to eighteen years of age, who still 
follow the tradition of service. At every 
meeting an hour of handwork precedes 
the religious service and business meet- 
ing. 

The girls make scrap-books for children, 
surgical dressings for the local hospital, 
May baskets for shut-ins, and other articles 
as needed. The proceeds from the annual 
play sponsored by the group are contrib- 
uted to the church, to local charities, and 


to various Unitarian causes. In some 
years a delegate is sent to the Isles of 
Shoals. 

At the birthday meeting in March all 
thirty girls were present. Lucie Sewell 
presided as president, letters were read 
from past presidents and charter members, 
and Miss Gill gave an interesting talk 
about early days. Another guest speaker 
was Mrs. Russell Wise of Arlington, Mass., 
vice-president of the General Alliance. 


* * 


UNITARIAN HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY TO MEET 


The ‘Unitarian Historical Society is 


_ planning an interesting session for its an- 
-nual meeting in King’s Chapel, Boston, 


Mass., Thursday, May 21. 

After a short business meeting, there 
will be two addresses in recognition of two 
notable anniversaries to be celebrated this 
year, the two hundred and fiftieth of 
King’s Chapel and the three hundredth of 
the First Parish, Concord, Mass. The 
emphasis will be laid upon the contribu- 
tion made by laymen to the life of town or 
church. 

The first address will be given by Allen 
French of Concord upon ‘‘John and Samuel 
Hoar,” and the second by Dr. John Carroll 
Perkins, upon “Some Distinguished Lay- 
men in King’s Chapel History.” 

The Unitarian Historical Society was 
organized in 1900. Its purpose is ‘“‘to col- 
lect and preserve books, periodicals and 
memorabilia which describe and illustrate 
the history of the Unitarian movement, to 
stimulate an interest in the preservation 
of the records of Unitarian churches, and 
to publish monographs and other material 
dealing with the history of individual 
churehes, or the Unitarian movement as a 
whole.” Unfortunately its financial re- 
sources have been so limited that it has 
fallen far short of its ideals. Nevertheless 
it has had an honorable career. At its 
annual meetings many noteworthy ad- 
dresses have been made and most of them 
have found their way into print. 

Since 1925 an annual pamphlet of 
“Proceedings” has been issued in which 
such addresses have been printed. That 
for 1936 will be ready soon, and it will con- 
tain a discourse by Dr. Frederick L. Weir 
of Leominster, Mass., upon ‘Ebenezer 
Gay of Hingham and His Influence as a 
Pioneer in Liberal Theology,” and also an 
illustrated history of the Socinus movement 
at Luslawice, Poland, a work which has 
been carried through by the Society at a 
very considerable cost and in its various 
stages owes much to the indefatigable 
efforts of Charles W. Wendte, Dr. Henry 
Wilder Foote of Belmont, Mass., and Dr. 
Earle M. Wilbur of the Pacific Unitarian 
School for the Ministry. Dr. Wilbur, who 
was in Poland and gave his time freely to 
planning and supervising the work, was 
especially responsible for its comple- 
tion. : ‘ ioe i> 
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_ The May Meetings 


In order that the annual meeting of the 
American Unitarian Association may have 
adequate time for the consideration of the 
report of the Commission of Appraisal, it 
will convene this year on the Monday 
morning of Anniversary Week for a two- 
day session. This departure from the cus- 
tomary Anniversary-Week procedure has 
been made possible by the changing of the 
times of scheduled meetings by several 
organizations and by the omission of the 
annual meeting of The Retreat, Inc., which 
usually takes place on Monday. 

Sunday evening, May 17, the anni- 
versary sermon will be preached at the 
Arlington Street Church, Boston, Mass., 
by Dr. Ogden Vogt, minister of the First 
Unitarian Society, Chicago, IIl., and 
Wednesday evening the Ware Lecture will 
be delivered in the First Church by Dr. 
James G. McDonald, former League of Na- 
tions High Commissioner for German 
Refugees, now a member of the editorial 
staff of The New York Times. Dr. Mc- 
Donald’s subject will be ‘‘Modern Spirit- 
ual Dictatorship.” 

Professor Earle M. Winslow, who re- 
cently resigned from the staff of Tufts 
College because of his unwillingness to em- 
barrass the institution through his refusal 
to follow the requirements of the Massa- 
chusetts law regarding teachers’ oaths of 
allegiance, will be the speaker at the seven- 
teenth annual meeting of the Laymen’s 
League to be held Monday evening, May 
18. Professor Winslow will speak on 
“Trends Toward the Servile State.’ The 
public meeting of the Unitarian Fellowship 
for Social Justice, which will be held at 
Faneuil Hall the following day, will be ad- 
dressed by Roger Baldwin of the American 
Civil Liberties Union on “‘The Present 
Problem of Civil Liberties.” Dr. Fred- 
erick M. Eliot of St. Paul, Minn., will be 
the speaker at the Fellowship’s annual 
meeting, Wednesday afternoon. 

Dr. Charles E. Park, minister of the 
First Church, will address the Berry Street 
Conference and the public meeting of the 
General Alliance, while Mrs. Vivian T. 
Pomeroy of Milton, Mass., will. be the 
principal speaker at the morning session 
of the Alliance’s annua! meeting. 

The complete program, listing other 
speakers and group conferences, is now in 
preparation and will be available for dis- 
tribution soon. 

* * 


LAYMEN BECOME ARTISANS 


For many years the Unitarians of 
Lawrence, Mass., have worshipped in a 
building designed for parish house pur- 
poses. Although this building is one of 
unusual beauty the fact that the hall was 
used for dancing and the stage was de- 
signed for plays has detracted somewhat 
from an atmosphere of reverence during 
the regular church service. 

Recently the parish voted to take some 
K _action to rebuild the stage as a chancel. 
“4 
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Rev. Herman F. Lion, minister of the 
church, drew up plans and the laymen of 
the congregation applied themselves as 
carpenters, electricians, and painters to 
carry them out, forming a men’s club called 
“The Craftsmen.” Various gifts of ma- 
terials and fixtures were received and a 
small fund was raised to purchase the 
balance required. The laymen contributed 
about 350 hours of industrious labor, and 
the final result was a beautiful chancel 
whose symbolic significance was the clearer 
to the whole congregation because it rep- 
resented the work of their own hands. 
* * 


NEW CHURCHES INVITED TO 
METROPOLITAN CONFERENCE 


Two churches were invited to become 
members of the Metropolitan Conference 
at a recent meeting, and the conference 
took preliminary steps toward broad- 
casting Unitarian services in the Metro- 
politan area. 

Rev. A. Powell Davies of Summit, N. J., 
informed the conference that the Com- 
munity Church of which he is minister is 
applying for membership in the American 
Unitarian Association, and that it was now 
ready to become a member of the confer- 
ence if the invitation previously extended 
to it was still in effect. The conference 
voted that such was the case. The other 
church invited to membership was the 
Hubert Harrison Memorial Church, Har- 
lem, N. Y., of which Rev. Egbert E. 
Brown is minister. 

A representative of the radio com- 
mittee of the Federation of Churches of 
New York City was present to invite the 
conference to participate on radio pro- 
grams. At the present time no Unitarian 
services are being broadcast, he said, but 
the value of possible Unitarian programs 
was appreciated by the committee. A 
representative was appointed by the con- 
ference to negotiate with the radio com- 
mittee in working out plans for Unitarian 


air time. 
* * 


CALENDAR 
April 238: 
Worcester Conference at Church of the 
Unity, Winchendon, Mass., 10 a.m. 


April 26: 

Essex Conference at the First Parish, 
Beverly, Mass., 3.30 p. m. 

Channing Conference at Fairhaven, 
Mass., 4 p. m. 


May 3: 

Young People’s Christian Union-Young 
People’s Religious Union Social-Service 
Conference, 20 Emerald Street, Boston, 
Mass., 3 p. m. 


May 4-7: 

Retreat for Women at Senexet, Putnam, 
Conn., under the direction of Dr. Palfrey 
Perkins. 

May 17-23: 
Anniversary Week in Boston, Mass. 


MINISTERIAL CHANGES 


Chadbourne A. Spring has been appointed 
associate minister of the First Unitarian 
Church, Cleveland, Ohio, and has begun 
his work there. 


Rey. John A. Tidd, minister of the Uni- 
tarian Congregational Society (Federated), 
Sturbridge, Mass., has resigned his pas- 
torate. 


Rev. M. McKarl Nielsen, minister since 
1929 of the First Unitarian Church, Flush- 
ing, N. Y., has resigned his pastorate. 


The Question Box 


The American Unitarian Association is avail- 
ing itself of the columns of The Christian Register 
to answer questions about its policies and activities. 
Such questions should be addressed to Charles R. 
Joy, Director of the Division of Public Relations, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


How far, in your opinion, is the 
headquarters dominated by Boston 
and New England? 


This is a very difficult question to 
answer. In my opinion much less 
than our Boston and New England 
churches might rightfully demand in 
view of the indisputable fact that more 
than half of our churches are in this 
area, and most of the financial support 
of our denominational enterprises, 
both in established endowments, and 
in current contributions, comes from 
New England. All but two of more 
than fifty aided churches are outside 
of New England, most of our mission- 
ary expenditures are outside of New 
England, and most of our time as ad- 
ministrative officials is given to prob- 
lems outside of this district. The 
simple truth is that the A. U. A. is 
a missionary enterprise carried on 
largely by New England churches for 
the benefit of the rest of the country. 
I wish it were not so, but we cannot 
escape the obvious truth. 

Are the officers, however, narrowly 
New England in personality and sym- 
pathy? I doubt if this is a fair character- 
ization of us. Unless a man is incur- 
ably provincial his preoccupation with 
concerns that are nation-wide, indeed 
world-wide, would soon remove all 
vestiges of parochialism. Of the five 
elected officers of the Association, two 
were born in Illinois. One of these 
lived for eleven years in the Middle 
West, the other received all his educa- 
tion in the Middle West and had three 
pastorates there. Three of the officers 
were born in New England. One of 
these received part of his education on 
the Pacific Coast, another served our 
churches for more than twenty-five 
years outside of New England. Only 
one was born in Boston. 
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LIBERAL MINISTERS’ CLUB 


Dr. Harry W. Laidler, executive secre- 
tary of the League for Industrial Democ- 
racy, was the speaker at the April meeting 
of the Liberal Ministers’ Club of New 
York, N. Y. Dr. Laidler spoke on ‘‘Social 
Security Under the Socialist Regime,” and 
not only spoke very convincingly, but 
answered a great many questions after 
his address. He said that the two causes 
of the depression were the great inequali- 
ties of wealth, and the fact that we have 
no social planning. He thought that all 
attempts to regulate the present system 
had failed. Initiative under the socialist 
program would not be interfered with. 
He quoted Dr. Charles Steinmetz as saying 
to him that he thought he should work 

‘with more enthusiasm under a social re- 
gime than he would under the profit system, 
because there was always the thought in 
the profit system that his inventions would 
be used to throw men out of work rather 
than to contribute to increased leisure and 
opportunity. 

Edwin Fairley. 
RESOLUTIONS 


Rev. Lyman V. Rutledge of Dedham, 
Mass., is the chairman of the Committee 
on Resolutions for the annual meeting of 
the American Unitarian Association. In- 
dividuals or churches desiring to present 
resolutions in advance of the meeting may 
send them to Mr. Rutledge. 

* 


* 


CHURCH ACCESSIONS 


Chicago, Ill.—The Easter service of 
the Third Unitarian Church was attended 
by a total of 146 persons, which included 
thirty-two children from the, church school. 
Five infants were named and eighteen new 
members were received. Five of these new 
members were young people who have 
been attending the discussion class which 
Rev. Edwin H. Wilson, the minister, con- 
ducted during the five weeks preceding 
Easter. Several other young people who 
have been attending the class expect to 
join the church at the time of the dedica- 
tion of the new building. These young 
people, of high-school age, have recently 
formed a new Young People’s Religious 
Union group to supplement the Unit Club, 
the former Y. P. R. U. group, which con- 
tinues its meetings, although its members 
have grown up and many of them are par- 
ents. 

Dorchester, Mass.—At the close of 
the sermon on Easter Sunday, at the 
First Parish Church, fifteen young people 
united with the church. Frank L: Clapp, 
the parish administrator, presented them 
to the minister, Dr. Adelbert L. Hudson, 
who gave them a message of greeting and 
the Right Hand of Fellowship. 

Littleton, Mass.—Rev. John H. Wil- 
son, minister of the First Congregational 
Church, extended the Ritgh Hand of Fel- 
lowship to thirty-four new members at 
the Easter morning service. 
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Quincy, Mass.—At the First Parish 
Church, on Easter Sunday morning, sev- 
enteen young people were received into 
church membership by the minister, Rev. 
Arthur B. Whitney. 


Warwick, Mass.—The First Parish 
and Religious Society of Warwick ac- 
cepted eleven new members on Easter 
Sunday. 


Wilmington, Del.—Sixteen persons 
were received into membership in the First 
Unitarian Church by Rev. William A. 
Vrooman at the Easter Sunday service. 
Only three had ever before been members 
of a Unitarian church. 


Worcester, Mass.—Forty-three persons 
joined the First Unitarian Church at the 
Palm Sunday service. 


CONTRIBUTORS 


Devere Allen is head of the Nofrontier 
News Service. 


Joseph Barth is minister of the Channing © 


Religious Society, Newton, Mass. He 
also ass’sts in the conduct of the noon- 
day services at King’s Chapel, Boston. 


Julius Seelye Bixler is Bussey professor 
of theology at the Harvard Divinity 
School. 


Ernest Caldecott is minister of the First 
Unitarian Church, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Walter Prichard Eaton is professor of 
playwriting -in Yale University, and is 
a member of the Commission of Ap- 
praisal. 


Stephen Hole Fritchman is minister of 
the Independent Congregational So- 
ciety (Unitarian), Bangor, Me. 

John Haynes Holmes is minister of the 
Community Church, New York. He is 
editor of Unity and a contributing editor 
of Opinion. 

Grace Dickinson Sperling is a member 
of the Third Unitarian Church, Chicago, 
Ill. Her poetry has appeared in The 
New Humanist and other journals. 


FOR THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 


The Library of Congress has written 
that it would welcome a bound volume of 
The Register each year for permanent 
record. The cost would be $7.15 annually. 
One dollar and thirty cents has already 
been contributed for this purpose. We 
appeal to our subscribers for-the balance 
of the sum needed to have a bound volume 
of The Register for 1936 in the Library of 
Congress. 

* ae 


PERSONALS 
Rev. Alfred E. von Stilli of Tulsa, Okla., 
who sustained an injury to his back in an 
automobile accident last summer, is now 
in the hospital recuperating from a crucial 


. spinal operation he underwent early in 


March. His condition is showing im- 
provement. 


Rev. Marshall E. St. E. Jones of North- 
ampton, Mass., received the degree of 
doctor of philosophy in the division of so- 
ciology, from Harvard University, in 
February. Dr, Jones was formerly student 
pastor at Sherborn, Mass. 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). School 
and Tremont Streets. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, D. D., 
minister; chorus of men’s voices, Raymond C. 
Robinson, organist and choirmaster. 11 a.m. Morning 
prayer with sermon by Rev. Dan H. Fenn. 

Week-day services, 12 noon. Monday, organ re- 
cital by Mr. Robinson; April 28-May 1, Rev. W. 
Russell Bowie, D. D., Grace Church, New York. 
Services broadcast by Station WCOP. 


BOSTON, MASS.— Arlington Street Church, 
Arlington and Boylston Streets. Rev. Dana McLean 
Greeley, minister, Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D. D., 
minister emeritus. Sunday morning service at 11 
a.m, : 


NEW YORK—BORO. OF BROOKLYN—Chureh 
of the Saviour. Pierrepont Street and Monroe Place. 
(First Brooklyn stop on all downtown subway trains, 
five minutes from Wall Street.) John Howland 
Lathrop, D. D., Edward Jay Manning, ministers. 
Services at 11 a. m. and 7.30 p. m. 


More on the Commission 


The Report of the Commission of Appraisal is reviewed in this issue by 


Professor Julius Seelye Bixler of the Harvard Divinity School. 


Further 


comment will appear in each issue of The Register until the May Meetings. 


April 30 
“Rethinking Unitarianism,” 
College. 


“Liberal Religion and the Function of Unitasanito. 


by Professor Bruce Brotherston of Tufts 


and ‘Social Function 


of Liberal Religion,” by Dr. Clarence R. Skinner, dean of the Tufts College 


School of Religion. 


“Worship,” by Dr. Willard W. oe dean of the Harvard Divinity School. 


May 7 


Discussion of the Findings and Recommendations,. 


May 14 


Discussion of Institutional Organization and Functioning, and the Conclusions 


and Prospects. 


| 
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CHURCH NEWS 


Northboro, Mass.—Frederick H. John- 
son, Jr., added to the effectiveness of the 
Easter Sunday services at the Northboro 
Unitarian Church by the installation of his 
public-address system. During the Easter 
dawn service, participated in by the young 
people of the three Protestant churches of 
the town, soft organ music and Easter 
carols, broadcast from the lovely Georgian 
tower of the church, floated out over the 
town. The microphone was used ef- 
fectively for the Sunday morning service, 


Lowell Institute 
Free Lectures in King’s Chapel 


- BOSTON, MASS. 


HIGHWAYS OF CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE 


April 27. The Ascent to Philosophy. April 
28. The March to Imperialism. April 29. 
Tramping Old Trails. April 30. Blazing 
Pathways to Freedom. May 1. Crossroads 
in the Modern Scene. 


By SHIRLEY JACKSON CASE 
B. D., Ph. D., D. D., D.C. L. 


Dean of the Divinity School of the University of 
Chicago and Professor of the History of Eatly 
Christianity. 


On Consecutive Afternoons 
At 2.30 o’clock. Doors open at 2 o’clock. 
All seats FREE, and no tickets required. 
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and also in the pageant, “The Consecration 
of Sir Galahad,” which was produced in 
the evening by the young people of the 
church school and dramatic club. 

Kennebunk, Me.—Services will be 
held in the historic old church of the First 
Congregational Parish (Unitarian), during 
the summer months until Sunday, Sep- 
tember 6. Rev. Arthur Schoenfeldt, the 
minister, will conduct the services and 
special music will be arranged by Miss 
Evie Littlefield, the organist. 

Chestnut Hill, Mass.—A vesper ser- 
vice in observance of Good Friday was 


Will find the following hotels worthy of patronage- 
hey render excellent service and provide a 
pleasant atmosphere for their guests 


Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
Beacon Street, Boston 
Next to State House 
Rooms with running water $2.00 up 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up 


HOTEL COMMONWEALTH 


on BEACON HILL, opposite the State House 
LEONARD H. TORREY, Managing Trustee 
Remodeled and Refurnished—No liquor sold 
100 Rooms with Running Water - - - $1.00 up 
100 Rooms with Bath 1.50 up 
Weekly Rates 
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RADIO ANNOUNCEMENTS 


The following services will be broadcast 
during the coming week: 


Boston, Mass., King’s Chapel noon services, Sta- 
tion WCOP, 1120 kilocycles. 


Chicago, Ill., Dr. Preston Bradley, 
11 a.m., Station WJJD, 1130 kilocycles. 


Sunday, 


Eugene, Ore., Rev. Herbert Higginbotham, Sun- 
day, 2 p. m,, Station KORE, 1300 kilocycles. 


Los Angeles, Calif., Rev. Ernest Caldecott, 
Sunday, 11 a. m., KECA, 1430 kilocycles. 


New Bedford, Mass., Dr. E. Stanton Hodgin, 
Sunday, 11 a. m., Station WNBH, 1310 kilocycles. 


Seattle, Wash., Dr. George F. Patterson, Sunday 
2.15 p.m. (Pacifie time), Station KJR, 970 kilocycles. 


Waltham, Mass., Rev. Kenneth C. Gesner, Mon- 
day, 9.30 a. m., Station WORL, 920 kilocycles. 


PULPIT~ CHOIR GOWNS ~ 


Pulpit Hangings --- Altar Cloths 
Bible Markers---Communion Linens § 


Vestment Specialists since 1837 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


COX'SONS'& VINING “INC; > 


BI EAST 23RD STREET ./NEWs YORK 2 NY. ° 


Read daily by 


B millions! 
write for L 
catalog. 


MASSACHUSETTS BIBLE 
SOCIETY, 41 Bromfield St., Boston 


Call, or 


Not an Impersonal Entity 


A Word of Appreciation from a Distant Minister: 


“Your fine letter was most heartening. This is not the first 
time that I have found that the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion is by no means an impersonal entity at 25 Beacon Street. 
We send our best wishes to you, and to the American Unitarian 
Association, and to the kind Santa Claus in whom even we 
can still believe.”’ 


We are agents of the fellowship. Help us, then, to make the lot of our underpaid 


ministers the happier. 


We appeal for your generous contribution. 


A contribution received on or before April 30 entitles your church 
to delegates at the annual meeting. Make checks payable to 


: The American Unitarian Association 
andseedto PARKER E. MAREAN, Treasurer 


25 Beacon Street “ “ Ae 


Boston, Massachusetts 


—— 
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Pleasantries 


DANVILLE FARMER SETS FIRE TO 
HOME AFTER KILLING HIMSELF 
Springfield (Ill.) paper. 
* * 


One of the most considerate things noted 
in a long time was last week when H. N. 
M. buried his wife, ill for some time.— 
Struthers (Ohio) paper. 

* * 


American tourists are staying away from 
the war zone in Europe, much to the re- 
gret of the shipping companies. Many 
will avoid danger by taking their vaca- 
tions on American highways, where 36,400 
non-combatants were killed last year.— 
The Houghton Line. 

- * 

Jimmie was going out with his mother 
one afternoon, and had been sent up- 
stairs to get ready. After a long wait the 
mother called up the stairs: ‘Hurry 
down, Jimmie, we’re late now. Have you 
got your shoes on yet?” 

“Yes,” replied the boy; “all but two.”— 
Christian Science Monitor. 

es Ake 

Business Man: ‘Well, if it isn’t John 
Corcoran, the man I met up in Maine one 
rainy night six years ago at the Moose 
River Junction railway station.” 

Salesman: “‘Good-by, sir.” 

Business Man: “Aren’t you going to 
try and sell me something?” 

Salesman: ‘‘No, I sell memory-training 
courses.” —Montreal Daily Star. 

* * 

As you probably know, the tracks of 
the I. R. T. shuttle trains come into Times 
Square on a curve, so guards have to stand 
near the car doors, warning passengers 
about the space between the cars and the 
platform. Most of the guards are just 
peevish, or sad, about this duty, but this 
week we have been told of a thoughtful 
one. ‘‘Watch ya step, watch ya step,’ he 
was intoning. ‘Watch ya step, watch ya 
step, they have eyes but they see not, 
watch ya step... .”—The New Yorker. 

* Eo 

“You in the back of the room, what was 

the date of the signing of the Magna 


Carta?” 

“T dunno.” 

“You don’t, eh? Well let’s try some- 
thing else. Who was Bonny Prince 


Charley?” 

“T dunno.” 

“Well, then, can you tell me what the 
Tennis Court Oath was?” 

“T dunno.” 

“You don’t! I assigned this stuff last 
Friday. What were you doing last night?” 

“T was out drinking beer with some 
friends.” 

“You were! What audacity to stand 
there and tell me a thing like that! How 
do you ever expect to pass this course?”’ 

“Wal, I don’t, mister. Ye see, I just 
come in to fix the radiator.’””—Penn State 
Froth. 


April 23, 1936. 


DIRECTORY 


Of Religious, Educational, Social and Charitable Organizations which 


receive the support of Unitarians 


From the 


Annual Meeting in a South-Western City 


It was unanimously voted that 
the following resolution be 
adopted: ‘Resolved that the 
secretary of the Board of Trus- 
tees be requested to address a 
letter to the secretary of the 
American Unit:rian Association 
expressing our deep apprecia- 
tion and profound gratitude to 
the Association for what they 
have done and are doing to ad- 
vance the Unitarian movement 
in this city.” 


American Unitarian Association 
25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children for 
children of all races and creeds 


Helps children in difficulty. Cooperates with 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children. 


Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President. 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-President. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 

PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 


MISS ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, General Secretary. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


WHEN SENDING CHANGE 
of address 
Send New and Old One and allow 
8 to 10 days notice 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


President Sydney B. Snow, D. D. 
5701 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 


URTHER extension of our successful 
volunteer field work entails expenses for 
travel and conferences. 
Another League activity that needs and de- 
serves support is our Shoals Institute of 
Churchmanship, 
Help along these worth-while projects by 
mailing your contribution to 


HENRY D. SHARPE, Treasurer 
UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


$4,000 MORE IS NEEDED 
Before April 30, 1936 


if the Service Pensions now paid to seventy of our aged 

clergymen are to be maintained next year. These ministers 

served our churches faithfully and well for many years. 

Are you now giving them your adequate appreciation and 

support ? 

Please see that your church makes an appropriation in its 

annual budget or takes a special offering at once. Con- 

tribution envelopes will be supplied upon request. 
ALBERT A. POLLARD, Treasurer 

Unitarian Service Pension Society 
180 Longwood Avenue -> +: Boston, Mass. 


Our National Drive for More Readers 


New Subscriptions from Twenty States 


California: First Unitarian Church, Oakland. (Miss Louise Eschbacher) ................. 2 
Colorado: All Souls’ Church, Colorado Springs. (Miss Maude Whitehead). .\. 29% « - ose alee 2 
District of Columbia: Ali Souls’ Church, Washington. (Mrs. Fred G. Harden)............ a 
Iowa: Unitarian Church, Davenport. (Mrs. Frank H. Perry) .....--.s+-ese+seeeseeecreees 11 
IUinois: Church of the Brotherhood. (Mr. Gustav A. Suschke) ..........-+-+e+-0eesseees 7 
Kansas: Plymouth Congregational-Unitarian Church, Salina. (Miss Florence D. Healey).... 7 
Kentucky: First Unitarian Church, Louisville. (Mrs. Charles O. Neff) .........-..+-++--- 5 
Maine: First Unitarian Society, Ellsworth. (Rev. George A. Riley) ....----..++++-++-+05. 2 
Massachusetts: First Parish, Weston. (Miss Emily F.S. Driver) ........++0+eeeeeeeeees 21 
Michigan: Church of Our Father, Detroit. (Miss Mary F. Power) ........+-++++++++-+-+++ 6 
Minnesota: Free Christian Church, Underwood. (Mrs. John A. Gronner) .........--.++++ 9 
Missouri: Church of the Unity, St. Louis. (Mrs. C. W. Beach):........-..0+-eeeeeeeeeeee 2 
New Hampshire: Congregational Society, Keene. (Miss Margaret W. Twitchell) .......... 4 
New York: First Unitarian Society, Schenectady. (Mr. Everett Hobbs) ..............++-- 15 
Ohio: First Unitarian Society, Marietta. (Mrs. A. Laura Coil) .......---:ssseeeereeteeee 6 
Ontario: First Unitarian Congregation, Toronto. (Mrs. John Fuller), .........+++++s++-+: 2 
Pennsylvania: Independent Congregational Church, Meadville. (Mrs. Flora Walling) J... ss. 6 
Rhode Island: Channing Church, Newport. (Mrs. Frank L. Powell)........-..++++++++++- 7 
Texas: First Unitarian Church Houstou. (Miss Ada Carlton)...........-+-:s-eesseseeeeee ch 

seus othe oat nt 


Virginia: Jefferson Chapel, Highland Springs. 


(Mr. Robert L, McNamee) 


We gratefully acknowledge a response 
from 73 percent of all our churches 


